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SHORT ACCUEPBNT 


DR JOHN PARSONS, &. 


N the zd of April 1785, died at Oxford, 

Dr John Parſons, a phyſician of diſtinguiſh- 
ed eminence, and Profeſſor of Anatomy in the 
Univerſity there. He was the ſon of Major 
Parſons of the dragoons, who refided principal- 
ly in Yorkſhire; and in that county Dr Par- 
ſons was born in the year 1742. He had his 
early education at Weſtminſter ſchool ; from 
whence, in the year 1759, he was elected to a 
ſtudentſhip in Chriſt-church College, Oxford. 
He made choice of medicine as his profeſſion, 
and proſecuted the ſtudy of it with uncommon aſ- 
fiduity, not only at Oxford, but alſo both at Lon- 
don and Edinburgh. But while he beſtowed 


much attention on every branch of medical 
knowledge, 


+) 

knowledge, he at firſt ſhewed a particular predi- 
lection for natural hiſtory and botany. In the latter 
branch, in particular, he made a very diſtin- 
guiſhed figure during his ſtay at Edinburgh. 
And in the year 1766, he had the honour of 
obtaining the prize medal, given by Dr Hope, 
for the moſt extenſive and elegant hortus ſiccus. 
This, however, was only a prelude to more - 
diſtinguiſhed honours, which were ſoon after- 
wards conferred upon him. The munificence 
of the late Dr Lee of London, had founded an 
anatomical profeſſorſhip in Chriſt- church; and 
in 1767, Dr Parſons was elected the firſt pro- 
feſſor, although he had not then been of ſuffi- 
cient ſtanding to obtain any degree in medi- 
cine. In conſequence of this appointment, his 
attention, it may naturally be fuppoſed, was 
more particularly directed to anatomy. Un- 
der his direction, a very commodious anatomi- 
cal theatre was built at Oxford. And for the 
inſtruction of his pupils, he provided a ſet of 
anatomical preparations, which, for neatneſs and 
elegance, have ſeldom been ſurpaſſed. From 
the time of his appointment to this profeſſor- 
ſhip at Oxford, he read two courſes of anato- 
mical lectures every year. And although they 
were 
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were calculated rather far the general philoſo- 
pher, than the medical practitioner, yet they 
were not only highly inſtructive to all his au- 
dience, but afforded to every diſcerning ſtudent 
inconteſtable evidence both of the genius and 


aëͥdilities of the profeſſor, 


In the year 1769, he took the degree of 
Bachelor of Medicine, and was very ſoon af- 
terwards elected one of the phyſicians to the 
Radcliffe Infirmary at Oxford. In the year 
1772, he obtained the degree of Doctor of Me- 


dieine. And theſe academical honours were 


ſoon followed by more than an ordinary ſhare of 
private practice: For from his attention and 
ſucceſs as a phyſician, his reputation with the 
public in general, kept pace with the eſteem in 
which he was held by the Univerſity. But al- 
though he was ſoon introduced into very ex- 
tenſive practice, yet the activity of his diſpoſi- 
tion led him to conſider himſelf as not unequal 
to ſtill farther toils. Accordingly, in the year 
1780, when the eſtabliſnment of a clinical pro- 
feſſorſhip in the Radcliffe Infirmary, endowed with 
an ample ſtipend by the late Chancellor of the 
Univerſity, Lord Litchfield, was finally ſettled, 
Dr Parſons was unanimouſly ele&ed the firſt 
profeſſor. In this department alſo, he read lec- 
tures 
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tures during the winter months, with much 
credit to himſelf. But it is not improbable, 
that the various active employments in which 
he was engaged, and which neceſſarily expoſed 
him to fatigue and danger, had ſome ſhare in 
overthrowing a conſtitution naturally ſtrong. 
He was not, however, cut off by any tedious 
or painful ailment, but died of a fever in the 
44th year of his age. 


* * * * 


On the 24th of July 1785, died at London, 
Dr Richard Huck Saunders, a phyſician of de- 
ſerved and diſtinguiſhed eminence. He was 
the ſon of Huck, Eſq; who poſſeſſed, in 
the county of Weſtmoreland, a ſmall eſtate, 
which had been in his family for many genera- 
tions. Dr Huck was born there in the year 
1720; and not long after he was born, he loſt 
his father. Although his mother, whoſe name 
was Harriſon, ſurvived her huſband for fome 
years; yet his education was chiefly conducted 
under the care of a maternal uncle. By him 
he was ſent to the grammar ſchool of Croug— 
tand in Cumberland, which was at that time 
much celebrated in the north of England. 

There 


- 


- 
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There he received the rudiments of a claſſical 
education, and made very conſiderable proficien- 
cy in the Latin language ; ſo that, during the 
whole future courſe of his life, he was able to 
compoſe in that language with much facility 
and elegance. len 
He at firſt intended to purſue his claſſical 
education under the direction of another uncle, 
who was a Fellow of one of the Colleges at Ox- 
ford. But this ſcheme was interrupted by an 
accident which ſoon afterwards happened to 
him. In conſequence of a fall from a-hay-cart, 
one of his legs was very much hurt ; and he 
received, as he always thought, a longitudinal 
fracture of the tibia. Tbis accident occaſioned 
to him a very tedious confinement. It was fol- 
lowed by a carious ulcer, and a number of ſuc- 
ceſſive exfoliations. Theſe continued even to 
haraſs him at different periods, during the 
whole remainder of his life. 5 
By this accident, however, he was led to 
think of a change of his intended profeſſion, and 
to apply himſelf to ſurgery. In the proſecution 
of this plan, he was put under the tuition of 
Mr Neal, a ſurgeon and apothecary at Penrith, 
with whom he remained for five years. He 
then 
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then went to London, that he might proſecute 
his ſtudies with greater advantage. And he 
became a drefling pupil at St Thomas's Hoſpi- 
tal, under Mr John Girle, one of the moſt emi- 
nent ſurgeons of bis time. 

After continuing in the line of medical edu- 
cation in London for ſome years, he entered 
on the practice of his profeſſion, by becoming 
a military ſurgeon. In the year 1745, he was 
appointed ſurgeon to Lord Semple's regiment; 
and he continued in the ſervice of his country, 
with the armies, both in Scotland and Flanders, 
till the peace in 1748. Upon the return of the 
troops to Britain, and the reduction of the regi- 
ment to which he belonged, he ſettled as a me- 
dical practitioner, and obtained the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine from the Mariſchal College 
of Aberdeen. : 

After having practiſed at Penrith for two 
years, he accepted of the ſurgeoncy of the 33d 
regiment, then at Minorca; in which iſland 
he remained with his regiment for three 
years. After the return of the regiment to 
Britain, in 1753, they came to Edinburgh; 
and an opportunity being thus afforded to 
Dr Huck of attending the lectures at that 
medical ſchool, he became the pupil of all the 

profeſſors 
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profeſſors, whoſe ſucceſsful exertions firſt raiſed 
the reputation of Edinburgh as a ſeminary for 
medical. knowledge. During the courſe of two 
ſucceſſive winter-ſeſhons, he attended the diffe- 
rent lectures at Edinburgh with as great aſſi- 
duity as if he had been but entering on the 
ſtudy of his profeſſion. 

He returned with his regiment to England 
in 1755; and ſoon afterwards he went out to 
America under the Earl of Loudoun, who was 
then appointed Commander in chief, and Ga- 
vernor- general, and to whom his medical abi- 
lities were well known during the war in Flan- 
ders. He was now promoted to the rank of 
phyſician to the army, and ſerved in that capa- 
city during the whole war, much to his own 
eredit, and to the benefit of the troops under 
his care. In the end of 1762, he returned with 
the army to Britain, from the ſucceſsful expedi- 
tion againſt the Havannah, but in a ſtate of 
very bad health. Being adviſed to viſit the 
continent for the re-eſtabliſhment of his conſti- 
tution, he reſolved on making a medical tour 
through Europe. During this tour, he viſited 
the moſt celebrated hoſpitals in Germany, Italy, 
and France: and he embraced every opportu- 

nity 
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nity of making an accurate and candid ſurvey 
of whatever he could diſcover to be new and 
uſeful in the practice of phyſic, to the improve- 
ment of which he was entirely devoted. Theſe 
obſervations were immediately communicated 
to the late Sir John Pringle, who had, for a 
long time, been the friend and patron of his 
merit, and who, in his obſervations on the ar- 
my diſeaſes, has oftener than once mentioned 
him in a way very much to his honour. Four- 
teen long letters, which Dr Huck wrote upon 
theſe ſubjects, and which are now in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the learned and worthy phyſician, to 
whom we are principally indebted for this ac- 
count of him, give, in the opinion of every able 
judge who has peruſed them, a more juſt, au- 
thentic, and judicious eſtimate of the ſtate of 
medical practice in the hoſpitals of Vienna, 
Boulognia, Rome, Naples, Lyons, and Paris, 
than is any where to be found. 

After his return from the continent, he ſet- 
tled as phyſician in London, and practiſed there, 
for many years, with great reputation and ſuc- 
ceſs. In 1765, he was admitted a licentiate of 


the College of Phyſicians in London ; and very 


ſoon afterwards he was appointed phyſician to 
the 
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the Middleſex Hoſpital. A few years after this, 
he was appointed phyſician to St Thomas's Hoſ- 
pital. And he diſcharged the duties of his of. 
fice in both, with great credit to himſelf, and ad- 
vantage to theſe charitable eſtabliſhments. But 
while he was much eſteemed as a phyſician, he 
was allo well known as a philoſopher. He was 
a diſtinguiſhed and uſeful member of the Royal 
Society of London, and, for many years, held 
the important office of being one of their coun- 


cil. 
In 1777, he married the niece and heireſs of 
the late Sir Charles Saunders, to whom, as a 
naval commander, his country had been much 
indebted. By this marriage he became poſſeſ- 
ſed of a large fortune, both in land and money ; 
and it became neceſſary for him to uſe the 
name and arms of Saunders. After bringing 
him two daughters, who now inherit her for- 
tune, ſhe died in 1780. His health, which had 
been every winter much affected with pulmo- 
nic complaints, now became worſe, and his ſpi- 
rits never recovered the ſhock they received by 


Mrs Saunders's long illneſs and death. 
Although his practice was, for the laſt years 


of his life, often interrupted by his illneſs, yet 
he 


n 


he never relinquiſhed it entirely. And his re- 


putation as a phyſician continued to increaſe in 


the eſteem of mankind in general, and of his 
medical friends in particular, till his death, 


which happened on the 24th of July 1785, to 


the inexpreſlible regret of all who were ac- 
quainted with his character. 

Much might be ſaid of him as a man, and as 
a phyfician, did not his long eſtabliſhed reputa- 


tion for humanity, candour, difintereſtedneſs, 


and medical knowledge, render every attempt 
of this kind unneceflary. Theſe have exalted 
his charaQter, in the efteem of mankind, be- 
yond any panegyric. We may only conclude 
with obſerving, that the College of Phyficians 
in London, as a proof of the opinion which 
they entertained of Dr Saunders, voluntarily 
admitted him one of their Fellows ; an ho- 
nour which has hitherto been almoſt entirely 
confined to graduates of the Univerſities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. While this diftinguiſh- 
ing mark of approbation, conferred upon Dr 
Saunders, in the laſt year of his life, in con- 
junction with another moſt reſpectable medical 
character, Dr Watſon, was highly honourable 
to theſe gentlemen, there can be little doubt, 

that, 
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that, in the opinion of the public in general, 
the College did honour to themſelyes by this 
proof of their liberality and candour. | 


* * R * 


On the iſt of October 1785, Dr Charles Col- 
lignon, Profeſſor of Anatomy in the Univerſity 
of Cambridge, died in that city. Dr Collignon 
was born in London on the goth of January 
1725. He was the ſon of Mr Paul Collignon, 
a native of Heſſe Caſſell, and miniſter of the 
Dutch church in Auſtin Friars, a man univer- 
ſally eſteemed for his learning and piety, as 
well as for the faithful diſcharge of his paſtoral 
office. From this, however, he had not an 
opportunity of deriving theſe advantages which 
might have been at firſt expected; for the Re- 
verend Mr Collignon died at an early period 
of life, leaving his only ſon yet in an infant 
ſtate. By thoſe who ſuperintended his educa- 
tion, he was fixed at the ſchool of Bury, under 
the Reverend Mr Kynneſman, an able teacher. 

After the uſual courſe of ſchool education, 
he was admitted penſioner of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1743- Having fixed upon me- 
dicine as the profeſſion which he meant to fol- 

| low, 
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low, after reſiding for ſome time at Cambridge, 
he viſited France and Holland, and ſpent ſome 
time at Leyden and at London in the proſecu- 
tion of his ſtudies. But the academical part of 
his medical education was chiefly conducted at 
Edinburgh, where he not only attended to the 
lectures of the different profeſſors with great 
aſſiduity, but gave many proofs of his own ge- 
nius, by making a conſpicuous figure in the 
Medical Society, of which he was admitted'a 
member in 1747. And by his conduct there 
he gained the affection, as well as eſteem, of his 
fellow ſtudents. 

Upon his return to Cambridge in 1748, he 


obtained the degree of Bachelor of Phyſic, 


from the Univerſity there, and ſettled as a 
practitioner in that city. He married in 1751, 
and was elected Profeſſor of Anatomy in Cam- 


bridge in 1753. In diſcharging the duties of 


this office, he gave public lectures till the year 
before his death. Theſe, though not conduct- 
ed upon a very extenſive plan, were much 
eſteemed by all his pupils. 

But the anatomical chair was not the only 
academical honour conferred upon him. In 
1754, he was created Doctor of Phyſic, and in 


1770, 


„ 
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1770, he was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of London. In 1779, he was appoint- 
ed deputy Regius Profeſſor of Phyſic at Cam- 
bridge; and in 1783, he was appointed Profeſ- 
ſor of Medicine in Downing College. His con- 
duct and character through life as a man and a 
phyſician, were ſuch as gave abundant ſanction 
for thoſe numerous marks of honourable di- 
ſtinction conferred upon him by able judges of 
literary and medical abilities. 


* * * * 


On the 1oth of November 1785, died at 
Preſtonfield, in the county of Mid Lothian, 
Sir Alexander Dick, Baronet, the ſenior mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Phyficians in Edin- 
burgh, in the 83d year of his age, a man who, 
during the whole courſe of a long life, ſupport- 
ed a character which would have done honour 
to any learned ſociety. 

He was born on the 23d of October 1503, 
He was the third fon of Sir William Cuningham 
of Caprington, Baronet, by Dame Janet Dick, 
only ſurviving child and heireſs of SirJames Dick 
of Preſtonfield, Baronet. Having made choice 
of medicine as the profeſſion he meant to follow, 


his 
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his academical ſtudies in that ſcience were 


chiefly conducted at Leyden, under the cele- 


brated Dr Boerhaave, then the moſt eminent 
medical profeſſor in Europe, of whom he was 
a great admirer. He obtained the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine, from the Univerſity of 


Leyden, on the 31ſt of Auguſt 1725. Soon 


after this he returned to his native country, 
and had the honour of receiving a ſecond di- 
ploma for the degree of Doctor of Medicine, 
which was conferred upon him by the Univer- 
ſity of St Andrew's, on the 23d of January 1727. 
A few days after this, he was inrolled in the 
| liſt of the College of Phyſicians in Edinburgh, 
and was raiſed to the rank of a Fellow in that 

Society on the 7th of November following. 
After being honoured with theſe marks of 
diſtinction in his native country, which are rare- 
ly conferred on young men, unleſs of conſpicu- 
ous merit, he made the tour of Europe, and re- 
ſided a conſiderable time in Italy, where his 
elegant taſte and claſſical knowledge could not 
fail to afford him a high. degree of grati- 
fication, On his return to Britain, he was 
induced to ſettle as phyſician in Pembroke- 
ſhire, by his friend Mr Hooke, who inhe- 
| rited 
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rited an ample fortune in that county. He 
there practiſed medicine with great reputa- 
tion, and much ſucceſs, for ſeveral years. 
And during this period, a circumſtance oc- 


curred, which ſtrongly marked his liberal 


mind. A gentleman who had no near rela- 
tions, and who conſidered himſelf as having 
been repeatedly indebted to Sir Alexander for 
the preſervation of his life, intended to have 
made him his heir, and had aQually executed 


a deed for that purpoſe. But not long alter 


this, by the death of his immediate elder bro- 
ther, Sir William Dick, he ſucceeded, agree- 
able to the entail and patent, to the eſtate and 
honours of Preſtonfield. Upon this event, he 
repreſented to the gentleman who intended 
to have made him his heir, that he was now 
poſſeſſed of a very ample fortune, and he per- 
ſuaded him, to ſubſtitute in his place a deſerv- 
ing young man, to whom that fortune, in con- 
ſequence of this advice, devolved in a ſhort 
time after. 

Sir Alexander, upon his brother's death, 
fixed his reſidence at the family ſeat of 
Preſtonfield, which is little more than a mile 
from Edinburgh. And although he entirely 

relinquiſhed 
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relinquiſhed the practice of medicine, yet he 
cultivated a friendly and intimate correſpond- 
ence with the phyſicians of that city. At the 
annual election of the College of Phyſicians in 
the year 1756, he was choſen their Preſident. 
To this office he was re- elected for ſeven years 
ſucceſſively. But he then poſitively declined 
accepting of it any longer, as he conſidered it 
to be an injury to the merits of other gentlemen, 
that there ſhould not be ſome rotation. His 
attachment to the College, however, and his 
earneſt endeavours to promote its intereſt, con- 
tinued without any abatement. No man was 
more liberal in contributing towards the build- 
ing of their hall, and in uſing his beſt endea- 


yours to forward that and every other under- 


taking, where he thought their intereſt con- 
cerned. 

But the College of Phyſicians were by no 
means the only ſet of men who were indebted 
to his exertions ; for he poſſeſſed public ſpirit 
in the higheſt degree ; and on all occafions he 
demonſtrated the ſtrongeſt defire to promote 
what was beneficial to his country in general, 
and to the city of Edinburgh in particular. 


There is no perſon to whom the public 
| 18 
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is more indebted for the many excellent 
roads which have lately been made in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh; and moſt of the 
internal improvements of the city, he exerted 
himſelf in promoting, with an activity which did 
him the higheſt honour. 

When the ſeeds of the true Rhubarb were 
introduced into Britain by Dr Mounſey, he 
not only beſtowed great attention on the cul- 
ture of the plant, but alſo on the drying of 
the root, and preparing it for the market. And 
his ſucceſs in theſe particulars was ſo great, 
that the Society in London, for the encourage- 
ment of arts and manufactures, ſent him a gol- 
den medal, as a teſtimony of their approba- 
tion. Several years before his death, as a te- 
ſtimony of eſteem and graritude for his ſervices, 
a picture of him was placed in the library of the 
College of Phyſicians in Edinburgh; and that 
body, at their firſt meeting after his death, 
were all dreſſed in mourning, a flight external 
mark of their feelings for the loſs which 
their Society had ſuſtained by the death of ſuch 
a member. For although he had arrived at 
a period of life, when death is, with the ma- 
jority of mankind, perhaps rather to be wiſhed 
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for than otherwiſe ; yet, as not only his judg- 


ment, but even his ſpirit of exertion remained 
unimpaired, both they and the public were, 


by this event, deprived of an uſeful member of 


ſociety. 

Whatever object engaged his attention, he 
was ſteady in the purſuit ; and his conduct was 
always marked by the ſtricteſt fairneſs and in- 
tegrity. This diſpoſition led him to be con- 
ſtant and warm in his friendſhip. And this con- 
duct procured to him univerſal love and eſteem. 
But he was not more amiable in public, than 
in private life. For with all his diſpoſition for 
activity and exertion, the ſtriking features of 
his character were mildneſs and ſweetneſs of 
temper. He poſſeſſed the happy diſpoſition of 
viewing the fair ſide of every object, which 
was not only the ſource of much happineſs to 
himſelf and his family, but of univerſal bene- 
volence to mankind. The ſerenity and cheer- 
fulneſs which accompanied his conduct through 
life, were the attendants even of his laſt mo- 
ments, for he died in the eaſieſt way, and with 


a ſmile upon his countenance. 


| ( 21 ) 
ADVERTISEMENT 


MEDICAL LECTURES, c. 


Bou the 1ſt of May, Dr Duncan will be- 

gin at Edinburgh, his lectures on the Mate. 

ria Medica. This courſe, which 1s given only du- 

ring the ſummer-ſeſſion, will continue for three 

months, and will be illuſtrated, not only by ſpe- 

.cimens of the different articles, and of the dif- 

ferent formulæ of the London and Edinburgh 

. Pharmacopceias, but alſo by a variety of phar- 
maceutical experiments. 

Before the commencement of this courſe, 
Dr Duncan propoſes to publiſh an improved 
edition of his catalogue of the Materia Medica, 
intended as a ſynopſis for his lectures on that 
ſubject. In the former editions of this liſt, the 
articles were arranged alphabetically. But be- 
ſides the officinal, the Linnæan, and the Eng- 
liſh name of each article, it contained al- 

4 ſo an account of the natural order to which 

it belonged, of the ſource from whence it 
could be moſt advantageouſly obtained, par- 
ticularly, whether it ſhould be gathered in the 
fields, raiſed in gardens, or imported from 
abroad, of the different fixed formulæ of the 


Edinburgh Pharmacopceia into which it enters, 
and 
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and of the different extemporaneous formulæ 


under which it might be moſt conveniently uſed. 
To this liſt, which will be reprinted with a few 


alterations, he now means to add two other ar- 
rangements of the Materia Medica, one accord- 
ing to the natural orders to which the different 
articles belong, the other according to their 
obvious operation on the human body, or ge- 
nerally received medical virtues. But though 
theſe liſts will, in many caſes, give a diſtinct 
view of the affinities of different ſubſtances, 
with reſpect to medical powers, yet, in his lec- 
tures, he propoſes, as formerly, to treat of each 


article in alphabetical order, giving a full ac- 


count of the natural and medical hiſtory of thoſe 
moſt frequently employed in modern practice. 


During the winter, Dr Duncan reads lectures 


on the Theory and on the Practice of Medicine, 
and on the moſt important caſes of patients 
ſubjected to chronical diſeaſes, treated at the 
Diſpenſary. 
Pupils are admitted to attend Dr Duncan's 
lectures on the following terms: * 
1. For the lectures on the Theory of Medicine, 
One Guinea. , 
2. For the lectures on the Practice, Two Gui- 
neas. 
3. For the lectures on the Materia Medica, Two 
Guineas. 
4. For the caſe- lectures, One Guinea. 


Thoſe who attend any of the three firſt men- 


tioned courſes, are entitled to the caſe-leQures, 
for the payment of half a guinea at each courſe, 


as 
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f ? as medicine-money. The fee for a perpetual 
pupil to all Dr Duncan's lectures is four gui- 
neas, excluſive of medicine-money when they 
attend the caſe-leQtures, or five guineas inclu- 
ding the caſe-leQures. 

About the 1ſt of May, Dr Webſter will be- 
gin at Edinburgh his ſummer courſe of Chemi- 
cal Lectures. This courſe continues for three 
months, and is repeated thrice every year, be- 
ginning in February, May, and November. 
The fee for each courſe is two guineas, and 
thoſe who attend it are alſo entitled to the caſe- 
leQures at the Diſpenſary, for the payment of 
the medicine-money only, | 
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About thirty years ago, a monument was 

erected in the Grayfriars church-yard at Edin- 

burgh, to the memory of a young gentleman 

1 who had died during the courſe of his medical 
ſtudies at that place. lt contained the follow- 

ing inſcription on a plain tablet of freeſtone: 


« Here lyeth interred, John Barnet, ſtudent 
of phyſic, who was born on the 15th of March 
1733, and departed this life on the 1ſt of April 


\ 1755 


Peace gentleſt ſhade; this from a brother's hand, 
Who muſt not ſay what juſtice might demand; 
Yet this I muſt, not cach proud marble can, 
The duſt beneath was truly once a man; 

From 


1 


From virtue's pleaſing paths he never rov'd, 
Of man a lover, and by man belov'd; 
For others ills he griev'd, contemn'd his own; . 
To none ſevere, ſave to himſelf alone. 
To Him fair Science oped her uſeful page, 
Rich with experience, and the ſpoils of age; 
| Too early loſt, lamented here he lies, 
. Nip'd like a roſe-bud, ere it blows it dies. 
Death, leſt mankind he from the tomb ſhould ſave, 
Snatch'd him thus early to the peaceful grave.“ 


As this monument had, from different acci- 
dents, gone into ſuch diſrepair as to be in dan- 
ger of falling down altogether; and as there 
was reaſon to preſume that the affectionate bro# 
ther of this once promiſing young man, might 
be ſituated at a great diſtance from Edinburgh, 
the Zſculapian Society, who have given many 
proofs of their defire of encouraging merit 1 
among the living, by perpetuating the remem- 
brance of departed worth, made an application 
to the proper officer, the Dean of Guild of the 
city, for permiſſion to repair it. This is accord- 
ingly now done, with the addition of the fol- 
lowing inſcription, on a freeze under the cor- 


nice : 
k . 
| « Quiſquis hoc ſuſtulerit aut juſſerit, 
Ultimus ſuorum moriatur. 


Repaired by the Æſculapian Club. Edinburgh, 
1785.“ 
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